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infomal journal devoted to ufology and 
related subjeots. It is published 
independently by the Editors and has no 
connection vith any other journal or 
UFO group. Views expressed by contrib¬ 
utors are not necessarily shared by the 
Editors. 


M U F 0 B is available by exchange with other 
journals, or by sabsoriptlon at the following 
rates: Great Britain and Ireland, £1.00 p.a. 
(foiir issues) post paid. United States, £2. 50 
p.a.,printed paper airmail. Cheques or postal 
orders should be made payable to JOHN RIMMER. 
Obmtribmtieas of articles, notes and letters 
for publication are welcomed, and may be sent 
to the Editor at the address below. 
AdTertiolmg rates - available on application. 

All exchange magazines and oorrespondenoe, 
(except in oonneotion with the International 
Catalogue of IVpe I Reports) should be sent 
to the Editor: JOHN RIMMER, 11 BEVERLEY ROAD, 
NEW MALDEN, SURREI, KT3 4AW. 


A good way of introducing MUFOB to now read¬ 
ers is by sales through bookshops. At present 
these are confined to three places in central 
London. If you know of any shops in your area 
particularly ones speoialising in SF/UFO 
material, who might be willing to take MUFOB 
(at trade rates), please let us know. 

MUFOB is nov on sale at the following book¬ 
shops, whioh also sell a wide range of books 
os Ufology and related subjects: 

Atlaatis Bookshop, 49* Museum Street, WCl. 
CssposdluB Books, 240 Camden High St., NWl. 

They More and Golden Eyed has moved from 
Baisiok Street, to new, larger, premises at 
^12 St Aanes Court, W1. (off Wardour Street) 


BUB0RA»e second 'Research and Investigation 
Conference' was a fine opportunity to meet old 
aquaintanoes, and make new ones. Highlight of 
the weekend was Ted Bloeoher's talk about hie 
humanoid research. Ted is a man of the theatre 
with an eapy anddLreot platform manner; whioh 
coupled with his fascinating subject matter, 
made his talk end all too soon. A pity then 
that too many of the other speakers seemed to 
be under the impression that to bo 'soiontifio' 
one also had to be boring.' Thus we were treated 
to long discourses on the use of map references 
no less than two speakers trotted out the old 
warhorse of Ezekiel's Wheel, and we even got 
the hoary proverb about the blind men and the 
elephant, whioh has adorned more UFO writings 
than I've had hot dinners.' A pity too that so 
much was crammed into two days, that in order 
to perform such tasks as eating, drinking, etc, 
one had to skip lectures. Any conference that 
expects people to be up and breakfasted for a 
10.30 start on Sunday morning is just asking 
for trouble. This is perhaps a justifiable 
fault, as it demonstrates that the organisers 
were trying to pack in as much as they oould 
to interest their public. Another pity then, 
that some speakers were allowed to over-run 
their time considerably, limiting the time 
available for questions, and causing the oan- 
oellation of the "Brains Trust" session, always 
a potentially interesting part of any UFO oon- 
ferenoe. One does not wish to end this notice 
on a oarping note, as credit is due to the 
organisers for taokling an always diffioult 
job with a fair degree of success. One hopes 
that lessons have been learned for future 
events. 


Sinoe offering back issues of MUFOB for sale, 
demand has been considerable, and we are 
already running short of some issues. The 
following are still available at 35 p (70o) 
post paid: 

Volume Two Numbers 2,3,5» 6. 

Volume Three Numbers 1,2,3,4, and 3 
Volume Four Numbers 2,394f59 6. 

Volume Five Numbers 1,2,3, And 4. 

Volume Six Numbers 1,2,3, *nd 4« 
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KINIOWIINIG 
ABOUT UFOS 

DR. ROIM WESTRUM 


Introduction: 

In recent years there has been much con¬ 
cern among sociologists with the process known 
as "the social construction of reality”. 
Although several theoretical works have oome 
out on this subject, there have been in ooie- 
parison relatively few examples of attempts to 
find out empirically how this process works. 
Whatever the reason for the dearth of such 
studies, it is obvious that they are necessary 
to the refinement and validation of theory. It 
behoves sociologists therefore, to take a 
closer look at the effects of various processes 
of "reality negotiation” on beliefs held by 
various members of society. 

One area sure to yeild some interesting 
insights is that of "anamalous phenomena”, 
events whioh seem to violate widely held rules 
about the nature of physical reality. In 
deciding about the reality of sea-serpents, 
abominable snowmen and UFOs, both scientists 
and laymen generally recognise the problematic 
character of any decision eventually reached. 

In very few oases have those making the 
decision had the experience whioh often con¬ 
stitutes the sole evidence for the events in 
question. They must depend, therefore, on the 
reports of experiences of others. Faced with 
such "hearsay” evidence, usually from untrained 
observers, many scientists refuse to render a 
judgement, on the basis that reports do not 
constitute "tangible evidence” (see Jones 
1968a) or that the events reported are "im¬ 
possible”. (1) If the reports are detailed or 
the witness "reliable” however, some scientists 
may be tempted to hazard a guess as to the true 
identity of the phenomenon, particularly if it 


(1) Fielding makes 'n interesting observation 
about this word in Tom Jones. "Jones now 
declared that they must certainly have lost 
their way; but this the guide insisted upon was 
impossible ; a word which in common conversation 
is often used not only to signify improbable, 
but often what is really very likely, and some¬ 
times, what has certainly hapoened: an hyperbol¬ 
ic violence like that which is so frequently 
offered to the words infinite and eternal; by 
the former of which it is usual to express a 
distance of half p yard: and by the latter a 
duration of five minutes. And thus it is as 
usU'1 to assert the impossibility of losing 
wh-‘t is 'ctoally lost.” 


oan be placed within a class of similar, but 
known, phenomenon. (2) 

The layman is in a more ambiguous position 
as ordinarily he is aooustomed to making judge¬ 
ments about natural events on the basis of the 
authority of "experts”, «nd generally has little 
training in evaluating the evidence on whioh 
their judgements are based. Nonetheless, the 
layman's judgement, like the scientist's, is 
based on an overall assesment of the plausi¬ 
bility of the reports at hand. His grounds for 
evaluating such reports may differ, but his 
problem and that of the scientist are the same: 
whrt information about the real world oan be 
gained from the report, and with what degree of 
confidence? 

The valid assessment of a report depends 
on knowledge of the social context in whioh the 
report was generated. It is a perennial oonoem 
in military intelligence, where the reliability 
of reports is of the greatest importance; and 
in the courts, where a host of rules known as 
the "law of evidence” governs what is and what 
is not admissable as evidence. Nonetheless, the 
rules of evidence are founded on oommonsense 
rather than soientifio demonstration, a differ¬ 
ence whioh becomes important when, for instance 
one is considering the oonfidenoe whioh oan be 
placed in eyewitness accounts. (3) And evalu¬ 
ation of sources of military intelligence often 
place more on the basis of the quality of the 
reports transmitted that soientifio evaluation 
of the transmitter. This is not to say that 
there does not exist a corpus of experience and 
oommonsense wisdom on how the reliability of 
informants should be evaluated; but this is 
very different from truly soientifio knowledge 
of the same subject. 

It is not only a question of informants, 
however, but of the social channels through 
whioh information moves. A brilliant observer 
may be rendered useless if the only channel 
between him and the evaluators of social in¬ 
telligence is sensational press accounts. 

(2) Scientists have often been willing to 

guess as to the true nature of "sea 

serpents”, pj^rtly because they felt that such 
things represented a misidentifioation of 
which theykiew the explanation. See Heuvel- 
mans (1968) 

(3) See for instance Mdnsterberg's On the 
Witness Stand . (1915) 
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Likewise, it is no secret that information 
transmission through intelligence hierarchies 
is less than perfect (Wilensky 1976, oh. 3). 

And finally there is the question of silence. 
Investigation dies before it begins if the 
observer tells no one of what he has seen. 

The greatest enemy of social consciousness of 
anomalies is the ridicule which silences those 
who have seen but dare not make witness of 
their experiences. 

What we will attempt do do here is give 
some brief rendition of the kinds of social 
factors which affect public knowledge about 
one lind of anomalous phenomenon; UFOs. 

The Ontological Status of UFOs 

Befere proceeding further in describing 
social intelligence processes about UFOs, the 
reader may be concerned about whether the 
author considers these objects to be real or 
imaginary, and to what class of concepts, if 
not objects, the discussion will be limited. 

The label "unidentified flying objects" was 
originally substituted for "flying saucers" as 
an attempt to be more agnostic about the pheno¬ 
mena in question (Ruppelt, 1956, P*7? Strentz, 
1970 , p*3) Even the former term however poses 
difficulties. Nensel ( 196 O) suggests that the 
term is a misnomer because it implies that the 
sightings are "of material reality", a view to 
which Menzel does not adhere. Objection oould 
also be made to the word "flying", sinoe this 
assumes something about the propulsion of the 
phenomenon; and in any case some of the most 
interesting manifestations are seen on the 
ground. How to delimit this seemingly amorph¬ 
ous class of objects or events? 

Both the taxonomic and the epistemological 
problema can be solved if we are willing to 
adopt Husserl's operation of "bracketing" the 
concept of UFOsr that is we will treat as UFOs 
those experiences to which people attach the 
label "UFO", without being concerned for the 
moment with whether these experiences in fact 
represent a particular kind of physical object 
or not. By thua dealing with experiences in¬ 
stead of objects ( 4 ) , w® oan avoid the necess¬ 
ity of coming to a decision which the "experts" 
themselves are still debating (5) • 

We are not suggesting that the question of 
the physical reality of UFOs is unimportant, 
even for our discussion here. In fact we will 
later discuss the kinds of indicators socio¬ 
logists might use in distinguishing epidemics 
of imaginary and real objects. Nonetheless, 
both physical scientists and sociologists are 
very far from being able to resolve the issue, 
and hence for the present an agnostic stance is 
perhaps the most reasonable. 


( 4 J This method of treatment was suggested to 
me by oy former mentor Duncan MacRae. 

( 5 ) For opposing views on the matter the reader 
is directed to Gilmor, 1968, and US House Comm¬ 
ittee on Aeronautics and Astronautics, 1968. 


The Distribution of Experience; 

There are two reasons why the distribution 
of UFO experiences is important; l) because the 
spatial, temporal, and social distribution may 
in itself reveal something about the phenomenon 
and 2 ) the social standing of those who have 
such experiences will affect the transmission 
and credibility of their reports. Apparent lack 
of UFO sightings by astronomers has beed adverse 
to the credibility of the phenomena (Jones, 
1968 a). Similarly, the "original" 1947 sighting 
by Kenneth Arnold attracted a great deal of 
attention because of Arnold's excellent repu¬ 
tation (Ruppelt, 1956 , p. 30 ) 

In 1966 , 5^ of a US national sample in¬ 
dicated that they had seen something that they 
thought was a "flying saucer" (Lee, 1968, p. 
212 ). A 1968 study by the University of Color¬ 
ado, which used the words "unidentified flying 
object" instead of "flying saucer", found 
of their national sample had see a UFO (Lee, 
1968 , p. 224 ). Whilst there is doubtless some 
misunderstanding and possible deceit in the 
responsed to these polls, it is unlikely that 
a better estimate of the number of "sighters" 
in the US will become available. 

The geographical distribution of sigJitings 
is important, but unfortunately little inform¬ 
ation hes been made public. It is known that in 
1953 the distribution of UFO reports received 
by the US Air Force did not mirror the distrib¬ 
ution of the population (Ruppelt, 1956, p. 278 ); 
the geography of the 1947 "wave" of reports is 
known (Bloecher, I 967 ), ®nd it has been sugges¬ 
ted that certain "flap" areas receive a dispro¬ 
portionate number of sightings (Keel, 1970). 
Reports of UFOs tend to be unequally distributed 
in time (Vallee, 1966, ch.8), and this may imply 
that experiences are also unequally distributed; 
but since it is unlikely that reports are 
representative of experiences — due to various 
social filtering processes — extrapolation 
from reports to experiences is dangerous. 

In regard to landings of UFOs, Vallee 
( 1966 , pp. 156 - 170 ) has done an excelent analy¬ 
sis of the French wave of 1954 (6) . Although 
his analysis is based on reports, his findings 
are nonetheless suggestive for conclusions 
about the distribution of primary experiences. 

He found that landings tend to be rural, that 
they tended to occur in circumstances where the 
locals would be "high discriminators" ( 7 )), ®nd 
that those who made the reports tended to be 
respected in their communities, held a steady 
job, and tended to observe the landings between 
9 and 11 pm. Only 15^ of those who reported 
landings were alone when they saw the UFO, but 
this may reflect differential reporting. We 
will suggest below that one-person sightings 

(6) Vallee &. Olmos (1972) have done a parallel 
study on Spanish landings 1925-1969 which 
reached similar conclusions. 

( 7 ) For instance in people's backyards or on 
their way to work, eto. 




are less likely to be reported than others, 
since shared experiences generally have a 
greater credibility. 

A study by Warren (l970) established that 
college-educated, sharply statue- inconsistent 
individuais reported proportionately the most 
sightings in the 1966 Gallup poll. These indiv¬ 
iduals also had a much stronger tendency to 
believe that what they saw represented an 
extraterrestrial vehicle (Warren, 1970, p.603). 
Warren explains this finding on the basis of 
the marginality (8)) of suoh individuals, and 
in fact marginality could be expected to be 
involved in interest in anomalous phenomena 
generally. In as muoh as being integrated into 
a society requires a certain cognitive set, 
those less integrated will be less likely to 
hold this set, and thus more cognitively dis¬ 
posed to perceive or conceive of objects which 
do not fall within it. 

The discrepancy between the findings of 
Vallee and Olmos and those of Warren might be 
explained by reference to the way in which the 
sightings in each case reached public attent¬ 
ion. In the Warren oases, an attempt was made 
to survey a population for sightings. His 
finding that, among the college indicated, 
status-inconsistent individuals have more UFO 
sightings probably means that, exposed to the 
same stimuli, these persons tend to concept¬ 
ualise them as UFOs more often. This tendency 
would seem to be borne out by the observation 
that, given a UFO sighting, these persons are 
more likely that other UFO-sighters to give it 
an extraterrestrial explanation. 

In the Vallee and Olmos cases on the other 
hand, we are dealing with a population of 
reports which has passed through a number of 
social filters. In this case individuals who 
had better standing in the community — ie. 
ordinary people — would generate reports that 
would better survive social filtering. One 
would also expect, although the evidence is not 
at hand, that group reports would be more 
likely to survive the filtering process than 
the reports of individual sightings. The status 
-inconsistent individual might have more obser¬ 
vations of of objects interpreted as UFOs, but 
he and society might share a mutual disrespect 
which would not encourage reporting or trans¬ 
mission of his eilperienoe. 

In discussing these clues to the nature of 
UFO sighters, it is important to distinguish 
the distribution of experiences from the dis¬ 
tribution of reports. The former, if real 
unusual objects were involved, would represent 


(8) Thrt statue-inconsistent individuals are 
"marginal" is not tautological, and there¬ 
fore must be proved. Marginality reflects dual 
group- or culture-membership, whereas status 
inconsistency refers to traits like education, 
income and so forth. Warren's argument that 
ststus-inconsistent people are marginal is 
cogent, but not conclusive. 
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a joint distribution of objects and potent¬ 
ial observers. The distribution of reports, 
on the other hand, will represent the result 
of a social filtering process, and may beer 
an extremely biased relation to the actual 
distribution of sighters. Hence studies like 
Vallee and Vallee (1966) and Vallee and Oljioa 
( 1972 ) which fall to deal with the question of 
how the population of reports relates to the 
population of sighters, neglect the question 
of how representative the sample of reports is. 

(9)' 

Society at large, but particularly govern¬ 
ment agencies place a higher value on sightings 
by 'reliable' witnesses. In this case (lO) this 
"reliability" seems to involve two factorsr l) 
honesty and 2) an ability to detect whether an 
object is really "anomalous" or not (ll). While 
the need for the first quality is self-evident 
the second perhaps requires further definition. 
Detecting something anomalous in terms of 
current scientific knowledge requires aquaint- 
ance with the sorts of phenomena which might bo 
mistaken for something truly "strange"; balloons 
high in the air, sundogs, ball-lightning, air¬ 
planes, and so forth. What is desired Is some 
one who will have a low probability of mistak¬ 
ing for a UFO something which is not. Let us 
hall suoh a person a "high discriminator". 

While reports from policemen are taken seriously 
because of their imputed honesty, reports from 
astronomers are given even more weight because 
it is believed that astronomers are high discr¬ 
iminators. As Ruppelt puts it, "astronomers 
know what is in the sky." (l2) 


( 9 ) Vallee and Olmos do note that of the 38 
single-person sightings in their sample, 31 
were by males and only sevel by females. Even 
considering the possibility that Iberian females 
simply don't get out as muoh as males, one oan 
note that it is Just as plausible that what Is 
involved here is a greater propensity to report 
on the part of males. 

( 10 ) Obviously the question of reliability of 
information received through social channels is 
one of the capital questions of the sociology of 
knowledge. Our view of the world and its cont¬ 
ents is profoundly affected by what we choose as 
a reliable source. The way in which certain per¬ 
sons and organisations become viewed as 'reliable' 
merits extensive empirical study. 

( 11 ) HovlMid, Janis «id Kelley (1953, PP. 19-55) 
note that under conditions where a message lacks 
intrinsic credibility, evaluation of sources 
becomes Important. Sources are usualy evaluated 
in two ways; Trustworthyness and competence. 

This finding is borne out in the UFO field. 

( 12 ) Whether this is true relative to airline 
pilots, metorologlsts or intelligence personnel 
is another question. What is important from the 
point of view of sociology is that astronomers 
are given special weight because of their per¬ 
ceived competence. 















In Tlav of the widely held belief that 
astronoaers do not see UFOs, it is interesting 
to note that in 19339 informal poll oonduo- 

ted aaong 43 well-known astronomers by J Allen 
^ynek rewealed that 11^ of them had seen some 
thing that they oouldn't explain, and that 23^ 
thought that UFOs were a more serious problem 
then noet people recognised (Ruppelt, 193^9 
p«2d3)* A control group of non—astronomers, 
picked at random anong ^Jnek's aquantanoes, had 
a Buoh lower frequency cf UFO sightings, 1^. 
Howerer, as we will see, the reportinjg of these 
obserwations by astronomers is infrequent. 

Before we leave the distribution of 
experiences, one other point should be 
mentioned. This is the effeot of primary exper- 
lenoe upon those whose responsibility it is to 
report or evaluate other's experienoes. During 
the early years of the USAF's Projeot Blue Book 
nar\y former soeptios in the Air Force were 
converted to believers after their own direot 
experienoes with a UFO (Ruppelt, 193^9 PP«139 
1789 1909 203)* Although Ruppelt does not say 
so, one can oonjeoture that the subsequent 
handling of UFO reports by suoh personnell was 
more synpathetio than it otherwise would have 
been. Similarly, observations by soientists of 
UFOs, even when not published, have been influ¬ 
ential in making them personally more reoeptive 
to UFO reports and in some oases have ohanged 
the direotion of their oareers. One example of 
the latter is Dr Leo Sprinkle, an Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Wyoming: 

On two oooasions, eaoh time in the 
presenoe of a person who shared my claim, 

I have observed unusual aerial anomalies 
whioh I could neither identify nor under¬ 
stand. Hy first observation of a "flying 
saucer" led me to ohange my position from 
that of a "sooffer" to that of a "soeptio” 
And my seoond observation foroed me to 
ohange my position from "soeptio" to some 
thing like "unwilling believer”. 

(National Amateur Astronomers, I 9699 P*13) 
Sprinkle has sinoe beoome very active as a 
UFO advooate. I have also found in talking to 
physical scientists that experience, while 
seldom oresting instant believers, often in- 
oreases willingness to oonsider UFO reports. 

Tko UFO Fxpmrismosi Cwmomptumlisatiom 

Just how does a person deoide that he is 
having, or has had, an experienoe with a UFO? 
This is olearly a oritioal question, both in 
terms of the person oommunicating his experi¬ 
enoe to others and in terms of the experienoe 
being sooially oorrelated with others. It is 
possible, of course, that the realisation will 
ooour only after the experienoe has been 
disoussed with other people. However, let us 
put this possibility in abeyance for the moment 
and oonsider the lone individual having an 
experienoe. How does the person decide that he 
is looking at something really unusual? Clearly 


his reality-testing is vital for any ultimate 
assessment of the significanoe of his experi¬ 
enoe. 

In his study of the publio reaotion to the 
Welles* "Invasion from Mars” broadcast of 1938 
Cantril ( 1966 ) found that belief in the 
"invasion” was influenoed by ® laok of what ho 
oallod oritioal ability . Briefly, oritioal 
ability was shown by those who made oheoks 
about the authentioity of the desoribed events 
either through the internal eveidenoe of the 
broadoast, or by checking the social context 
for oounter-indioations, suoh as routine 
programmes on other stations. Those without 
this oritioal ability, even when they wore of 
a relatively high eduoational level, believed 
that the play was indeed a news broadoast and 
that the Martians were aotually landing, eto- 
exoept in the oase of those who were luoky 
enough to disoover by aooident that the broad¬ 
cast was a play. 

In the UFO experienoe, we find the same 
division of ability. Those with oritioal ability 
try to use external oheoks of the validity of 
their own observations, try to test out alter¬ 
native explanations or even seek a change of 
position of observation for a better view. 

The objeot looked like the top of a 
paraohute oanopy, he told me; it was white 
and he thought he could see the wedges of 
panels. He said that he thought it was 
moving aoross the fround a little bit too 
fast to be drifting with the wind, but he 
was sure that someone had bailed out and 
he was looking at the top of his para¬ 
ohute. He was just ready to oall the tower 
when he suddenly realised that this "para¬ 
ohute" was drifting aoross the wind. 
(Ruppent, 1936 , pp. 161 - 162 ) 

It is not unusual for UFO sightings to begin 
with the hypothesis that one is viewing some¬ 
thing routine, and to disoard this hypothesis 
as features of the sighting make it olear that 
this is untenable. For instanoe a group of 
scientists who thought they might be mistaking 
airplanes near their installation for UFOs had 
pianos fly over to see if they produoed the 
same effeot (Ruppelt, 1936, p.226). Still other 
ways to make sure that one is seeing something 
oorrectly are to ask others if they oan see it 
too, or having left the looale of the sighting 
to return to see if the object is still there: 

"I wanted to make sure it was there. To take 
another look to make sure I wasn't seeing 
things. We did go baok” (Fuller, I 966 , p. 64 ) 

This cheoking of one's perceptions against 
other explanations, against other's perceptions 
and for constancy over time renders more val¬ 
uable the reports generated in this way. The 
uncertainty as to whether one has really 
eliminated alternative explanations - ie. that 
one has not been able to act as a "high disc¬ 
riminator” - seems to be responsible for much 

Continued on page 11 
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IIMTCAT 

PART 10 


AN INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF TYPE I REPORTS 
Compiled by Peter Rogerson 


48? 25 October 1954 O 6 OO hrs 

NORTHERN ITALY Ulderico Cardinali saw a disc 
shaped craft among the reeds of a swamp. It was 
2 m in diameter and near it was a small being 
1.40a tall clad in yellowish-brown coveralls. 

This creature went inside the machine which took 
off at very high speed, touching the tops of the 
redes. (M 308 ; Oltre il Cielo, vol 1, p.445) 

488 25 October 1954 183 O hrs 

ARRAIE-ET-HAN (FRANCE) 0 Hahou a municipal 

councillor ( 30 ) saw a phosphorescent craft 
shaped like a brooder, about 2 m in diameter, 1 m 
high rise vertically from the road leaving a 
luminous trail. (M309; Prance-Soir 27 Oct 54) 

489 25 October 1954 203Qhro 

LES METAIRIES (FRANCE) At this place near 
St Guirin, Hrs Louis and her sons Marc & Tvon 
observed an orange craft, 60 dia. and 3 b* high 
fly over them as their tractor engine died. The 
lights also went out and the battery found dead 
after the sighting. (M312; Carrouges S 171) 

490 26 October 1954 O 6 OO hrs 

ANGOULEME (FRANCE) Vincent Casamajou and his 
wife saw a large cauldron shaped object the size 
of a truck (about 7 b) at 50 m distance near the 
road l 8 kn from this town, going towards Paris. It 
took off withou noise leaving a white trail. 

(M310; Le Parisien 28 Oct 54) 

491 26 October 1954 Erening 

LA MADIERE (FRANCE) Aime Boussard (47) a 
farmer, was suddenly confronted with an individ¬ 
ual of normal height ( 1 . 60 m) wearing a sort of 
diving suit with a pale green light on either 
side of the helmet. This individual aimed the 
beams of two blue lights at the witness, who was 
thrown backwards. No crafy was observed. (M311; 

Le Parisien 28 Oct 54) 

492 26 October 1954 213 O hrs 

HEITEREN (FRANCE) Mrs Spinner and another 

witness saw a flying object come from the west 
and land 1km away. (M 313 ) 

493 27 October 1954 

LINZEDX (FRANCE) A shop owner and his employ¬ 
ee felt an electric shock as a very bright object 
flying very low stopped the engine and turned out 
the lights on their car. (M3l4; Le Parisien, 28 
ect 54; Michel II, 204) 

494 27 October 1954 

MEZIERES (FRANCE) A policeman saw a craft, 
which took off from the ground. No ddtails were 
given. (M3 15 ) 


495 27 October 1954 l400 hrs 

CIOLICA ALTA (ITALY) A young man, Fkbrisio 
Bruni, heard a strange hissing noise and saw an 
object in a fields. It was stationaay, la above 
the ground, seemed transparent, and emitted a 
'blinding glare'. The witness fell to the grvoad 
"because of his strong emotions" at the sight. 

The object took of vertically leaving a trail. 

Very white, glistening threads were foumd os the 
ground. (M 316 ; Momento Sera, 29 Oct 54) 

496 27 October 1954 1930 hrs 

lES JONQUERETS DE LIVET, nr. HERIUT (FMAKE) 
Gilbert Hee, a farmer, was gathering pears ehsa 
he saw an elongated object with a light at both 
ends resting on the pasture. He dared not imvest- 
igate, but noticed cows gathering aroond the ob¬ 
ject. A few minutes later the lights went out sad 
the witness lost interest and went home. 2 hrs. 
later an 18 yr. old motorcyclist named Cheradame 
fell from his machine as it suddenly failed at the 
same spot, and alerted neighbours. Including a Hr 
Marais, and saw the object again. It bad moved 
only slightly and two occupants were seen, about 
1 m tall walking in a stiff sanner, and with clothes 
resembling bright armour. They vanished suddenly 
and the craft took off without noise. (M317; 
Carrouges 120) 

497 27 October 1954 2030 hrs 

MOUSSEY (FRANCE) An object was seen on the 
ground by a schoolboy and his school director. 
Triangular traces were reported. (M3l8; Fi*ance- 
Soir, 30 Oct 54 ) 

498 27 October 1954 2315 hrs 

OYE-PLAGE (FRANCE) On Bt N40 the mayor's 

sectetary saw a bright cigar-shaped object fly¬ 
ing for 15 mins, very low and following the! 
turns of the road at 20 b alt. Suddenly it tuned 
a right-angle from the road and flew away (H319) 

499 27 October 1954 2330 hrs 

GROSSETO (ITALY) Ermelllna Lanzillo while 

looking for her cat saw, from her window, a 
strange entity standing in her garden. It seemed 
fat, with narrow shoulders, ape-like eyes and a 
head like a diving helmet. Paralysed with terror 
the witness regained self control when called by 
her neice and withdrew from the window. (M320; 

II Giornale d*Italia, 28 Oct 54) 

500 29 October 1954 0745 hrs 

MESPLES (FRANCE) A l4 yr. old child sought 
asylum in a farmhouse owned by Mrs Gentil, crying 
that he had been chased by a saucer. A disc three 
times as large as the sun, red & pirple, spinning 
rapidly was seen descending to the ground, and 
then vanished. Local police investigated. (M321) 

501 30 October 1954 O930hro 

HURO LUGANO (ITALY) Two objects were seen by 
hunters. One reached the ground 50 b away. It was 
rhomboidic and a cylinder was hanging from the 
base. A peculiar sound was heard. The object shif¬ 
ted its position and the cylinder hit trees, 
bouncing 3 times. Then the craft gained altitude & 
flew away leaving a bluish trail. (M322; Giornale 
d'ltalia, 31 Oct 54) 
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502 October 195^ 

CORROMPU (FRANCE) Mr Petit and his employee 
Mr Tillier, with shop-owner Mr Pecquet saw an o^al 
object on the ground. When it took off the lights 
of a tractor failed. It measured c. 4.5m, emitted 
a bright light like a welder's torch. It returned 
turned, and flew to the SW. It made a noise like a 
swarm of bees. (M323) 

503 Early November 1954 2130 hrs 

DUDZELE (BELGIUM) Mr Wardon was returning h 
home on a motorcycle when just after "Blauwe 
Toren" he saw a light descending to the ground 
some 200m ahead. It was dark, 3~4m diam., 5-6m 
high, "the shape of a shed" with no visible de¬ 
tails. After about lj min. the object took off 
trailing a rose coloured flame. A small metal box 
was found at the spot containing a parchment 
written in an unintelligible script said to resem¬ 
ble Hebrew. (GESAG 35, 4 8t 21) 

504 1 November 1954 O 63 O hrs 

CENNINA (ITALY) Rosa Lotti (40) was going to 
the church & cemetary when she observed by a tree 
on a country path an object like a double cone 
with a common base. It appeared to be made of a 
sort of "leathery metal". In the thick part were 
2 portholes on opposite sides with a little door 
between. Through these she could see two "kiddie 
chairs" back to back, facing the portholes. From 
behind the craft emerged two small men "the size 
of children", about 1m high. They were clean 
shave, with friendly expressions. They wore grey 
one-piece coveralls with "doublets" and helmets. 
Apart from their size they were in all respects 
human. They spoke in a strange language like 
Chinese, then snatched Rosa's flowers and one of 
the stockings she was carrying. The "elder" of the 
two men pointed a dark brown "cardboard package" 
at her. She then fled. Only as she left the scene 
did she feel afraid. Ampelino Torzino & his 9 
old brother observed the scene while tending the 
pigs. When the 9 yr. ol returned with his father 
all that remained was a hole in the ground. A 
workman also saw the landed craft. Several others 
observed it in flight. The hole was seen by pol¬ 
ice investigating Rosa's story. (M324; FSR l8,5; 
Carrouges 120) 

505 1 November 1954 2240 hrs 

ORDENBS (SPAIN) Gonzalo Rubinos Ramos 

stopped his oar at Curva del Obispo between 
Santiago and Ordenes , sending word to La Car- 
unna. His friends Rafael Carollo Sabell and 
Juan P Ramos arrived about midnight to give him 
a tow. Th^ found Rubinos inside his car, very 
excited, clutching hie rosary. He had seen a 
spherical object about 6m in diam. which appear¬ 
ed at ground level then rose. All the dogs in 
the vicinity were barking. That night radio re¬ 
ception was blocked and people in Becerrea and 
Mera saw a UFO. Rubinos is extremely religious. 
(M 328 ; BIO I Oscar Ray first hand; Ribera II, 

265 ; Le Parisian; Combat, 8 nov 54) 

506 2 November 1954 1030 hrs 

SANTO AMARO (ffiASIL) Taxi driver Maurilio 
Braga Godoi was walking home when he saw a lum¬ 


inous circulf.r m'chine ■'cout 35^3- hioiii. on Liie 
ground in rn empty lot between two houses. He 
tried to run away but seemed to be 'rooted to 
the SDOt' and un?^ble to cry out. When this 
feeling passed, he felt a greet curiosity and 
flporoached the craft. He entered it through a 
sliding door, and found himself in a l^rge cir¬ 
cular room illuminated by a soft light. Here he 
saw an odd-shaped table and began to examine 
maps on it. fie was interrupted by the appear¬ 
ance of 3 men less than 1.6m tall, with dark 
skin, black hair and wearing one-piece light 
grey coveralls. On their belts were devices 
resembling guns. The men stared at him, conver¬ 
sing in a strange language, and forcing him to 
back out of the craft 'completely against his 
will'. Once outside he jumped down, and as he 
fled observed the craft hovering at 10m alt. 

It then climbed silently at high speed giving 
off a blue-red or violet glow at the periphery. 
The witness was pronounced sane by psychiatrists 
who examined him. (Lor. II, 198) 

507 2 November 1954 I 8 OO hrs 

CREMONA (ITALY) Two students, Pietro 

Alberini and Pericle Sacchi, out hunting saw a 
dwarf Im, tall with a "rubber" head and a flex¬ 
ible tube connecting his face to a cylindrical 
container on his back. When they came close the 
being wrapped itself in a bluish cloud. The two 
witnesses fled. (M325; Oltre il Cielo) 

508 3 November 1954 0700 hrs 

OUBD BETH (MOROCCO) A delivery driver for 
Maroc-Presse 'of sane judgment and excellent 
eyesight* observed flying over the Beth River,e 
circular flat craft which seemed to be made of 
copper. It flew normally for some time then 
suddenly flipped over, landing gently on edge 
in a field. It rose at great speed almost at 
once, continued in horizontal flight. (M326; 
Maroc-Presse, 4 Nov 54) 

509 4 November 1954 Night 

PONTAL (BRASIL) Jose Alves was fishing in 
the Pardo River when he saw a craft approach 
with a wobbling motion and land near enough to 
touch. It was shaped like 2 washbowls placed 
together, about 4*5 m. diam. Too twrrified to 
move Alves saw three little men with dark skin 
dressed in white with tight fitting skullcaps 
come out from a window-like opening in the side 
of the craft. They gathered samples of local 
vegitation. One filled a shiny metal tube with 
river water. They jumped back into the machine 
which took off vertically at great speed. (M327: 
Lor. I, 44; Humanoids, 33; Lor. II, IO 5 ) 

510 5 November 1954 1010 hrs 

LA ROCHE EN BRENIL (ERALCE) Raymond R sai7 
a craft making a noise like a large transformer 
giving off an orange light lend in a pasture. 
Three men in dark coveralls were standing near 
by. One was holding a box which "emitted a beam 
of light 3m long". The other two held objects 
which looked like weapons. ..pother witness fle.i 
'nd felt pricklin-E on hi r- f • ce. . • .r -^lol or 


the scene were taken. A wfiitish substance and a 
circle 3ni diam. where the ground had an ash-like 
appearance were found. (M329) 

511 7 November 1954 1515 brs 

MONTE ORTOBENE (SiVRDINIA, ITALY) A motor¬ 
cyclist, Gianni Camabosu, saw a disc—shaped 
machine land near the road. He tried to turn too 
sharply and fell 50m away. Taxi driver Franoesco 
Tanda stopped to observe the object, which gave 
off a soft whirring sound rnd soon took off. 
Farmers and three girls on the other side of the 
mountain saw it fly away. It was about 15ni dia. 
of silvery, rougli metal. It supported a dome end 
showed several portholes. (M330; Gionnale d*It¬ 
alia, 7 Nov 54; II Tempo, 18 Nov 54; Nilkins 249) 

512 8 November 1954 I 8 OO hrs 

VOUSSAC (FRANCE) In the Vacheresse Forest 

reliable persons reported seeing a luminous 
sphere land at the edge of the forest and become 
dark. Next morning investigators found an area 
4-5® dia. with no loaves, ground elsewhere was 
ooverod with them. The earth seemed to have been 
dug up. (M 332 ) 

513 8 November 19 54 Dusk 

LA TESSOUALLE (FRANCE) Andre Chaillou felt 
pricklings in his hands "despite his gloves", 
when a blue diso came close to his motorcycle 
and his electrical system failed. He was unable 
to move or utter a word for several minutes. As 
soon as the blue light turned off he started 
again, and went near the light when it reappered 
200m away. The object, a cone 5*5® in size, rose 
vertically with a soft whistling, then flew 
horizontaly northwards. (M333; Combat, 23 Nov 
54; Paris-Presse, 24 Nov 54) 

514 8 November 1954 2230 hrs 

MONZA (ITALY) A man dismounted from his 

bicycle when he saw a light in a little-used 
sports field. In the field he saw a large object 
glowing like a flourescent lamp, on or just 
above the ground. He also saw dark forms moving 
in front of the object. He cycled in panic back 
towards town, but met a group of farmers who 
returned to the spot with him. Soon a largo 
crowd (perhaps up to I 50 people) gathered, obs¬ 
erving the machine which rested on throe logs 
and had a dome emitting a blinding white light 
ajid supporting an antenna. There were dwarves, 
not more than 1.2m tall, wearing light trousers 
gray jackets and helmets. One had a * black face 
with a sort of trunk* and they conversed in 
gutteral tones. When the crowd burst through the 
gates throwing bricks and rotten fruit the 
little men retreated to the object, which took 
off vertically at high speed, with a shrill 
whistling sound. When one of the crowd tried to 
get his boxer dog to attack the dwarves it had 
turned round and bitten him. (M331; Wilkins U, 

250 ; Edwards la, 116; Lor. II, 99) 

515 9 November 1954 Evening 

BOIS-DB-VILLERS (BELGIUM) Two villagers 

reported the landinjpr of a 2m high "flying egg" 
in a pr-sture. Screams em??nated from it. 


Fernand Lassire, out driving, was frightened by 
on objewt emitting a blinding light which touch¬ 
ed down as he arrived home. (M334; GB, Gulden¬ 
pfenning 1972; GESAG Special, I 9 ) 

516 10 November 1954 

PORTO ALEGRE (BRASIL) An agronomist and his 
family in their car saw a landed disc from which 
two men, normal height, long hair, and cover-all 
like clothes, emerged and came towards the oar 
with arms raised. As the frightened witnesses 
fled away they saw the men re-enter the diso, 
which rose and flow off at very great speed. 

(M335; Lor. I, 42; Pere*, 43; Humanoids, 33) 

517 12 November 1954 

ITAPETINGO (BRASIL) Oooupant report, no 
further details at present. Witness J Ozi. 

(P; 0 Cruzeiro, 15 Jan 55) 

518 13 November 1954 0330 

BERCK (FRANCE) Near the local airport, Mr 
Davril saw a crpft like a round hut 300m away. 

It took off almost without noise. (M336) 

519 13 November 1954 

BUCHY (FRANCE) At the intersections of Rt 
N28 and N 3 I 99 Mr R.L. of Rouen, saw a luminous 
craft giving off an imtermittent greenish-white 
light, take off. He felt pricklings, and was 
Paralysed. The engine of his oar slowed down, 
but did not stall. (M337; Quincy; Carrouges S, 
171 ; Guieu II, I 70 ) 

520 14 November 1954 0330 

CURITIBA (BRASIL) A lens-shaped object 

was seen on the railway lines by Mr Cheminot, 
a railway employee. Near it were thre dwarves 
wearing tight fitting, luminous suits. They 
were looking at the rails with a light. When 
the witness approached, the beings re-entered 
the craft which took off very fast. (M338; Le 
Soir, 15 Nov 54; Lor. la, 49; Humanoids, 33; 

Lor. II, lo9; Pereria V; Carrouges S, 138) 

521 14 November 1954 Afternoon 

ISOLA nr LA SPEZIA (ITALY) Amerigo Loren- 
zini, a farmer, saw a bright cigar-shaped oraft 
land near him, and took oover. Three dwarves 
emerged, dressed in metallic diving suits. They 
centred their attention on rabbits in a cage 
whilst speaking amongst themselves in an unknown 
tongue. Thinking they were going to steal the 
animals, the farmer aimed a rifle at them, but 
it failed to fire and he suddenly felt so weak 
that he dropped the gun. The dwarves took the 
rabbits, and their oraft departed leaving a 
bright trail. (M339; Settimana Inoom, 17 Nov 
62; Pereria V 197; Carrouges S 145>159; Lor. 

II, 99 ) 

522 14 November 1954 Night 

FORLI (ITALY) A strange beam of red light 
apparently from some flying source, was reported 
sweeping the countryside. As it illuminated two 
tractors one of them stalled, but the other, a 
deisel, continued. The beam was seen for about 
an hour by a large number of people. (M341; 
Michel II, 211; Cramp, 218; Lor. IV, 62) 
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523 22 November 1954 2145 lire 

SAJITA MABIA, RIO GRANDE DO SUL (StASIL) 

ArquBAdee Fernandez, radio operator at a looal 
air base, saw a huge dark objeot about 50 b dia. 
hovering at treetop height. ¥ith four other 
people (ino. Ruben Machado and Jurandir Ferreira 
froe eeparate, independent looations) he saw it 
for eeveral houra, eoeetiees softly gloving, 
Boeetieee ooeing dovn aleost to the ground. 
(M342| Lor. I, 45; Lor 51| Pereira V 159) 

524 25 loveBber 1954 1700 hrs 

CALCKROSA (ITAU) Two 12 yr. old boys, G. 

Marsiano and P. Santuooi, suddenly saw three 
figures, vhioh a soon as they were disoovered 
entered a snail spherioal objeot oonaealed lOn 
svsy behind eose bushes. The beings were snail 
about 35on tall, with very large heads and lead 
grey skin. The oraft had two sharp pointed pro- 
ptropellors in front, vhioh started spinning as 
the oraft took off suddenly with a hissing 
sound. (N343; Oltre il Cielo, v. 1, p.445y 

525 28 Novenber 1954 0200 hrs 

CARACAS (VENEZUELA) Gustavo Gonsales and 

Jose PoBoe, truok drivers, found their road 
blocked by a luninous sphere over 3 b dia., hov¬ 
ering 2n above ground. A sBall oreature with 
olavs and gloving eyes oane towards them. 
Onnsales grabbed it, foxmd it strangely light 
(less than 20kg) and observed that its body was 
very hard and oovered with fur. When Gonzales 
stabbed at it his knife was defleoted as if off 
netal, and the oreature pushed hi m baok. Ponoe 
saw two other dwarves energe f^on the bushes and 
leap into the sphere, oarrying stones and other 
saaples. Oonzalen was blinded try a light from 
the oraft, and reoeived a severe gash in his 
side fron the oreature. The beings then] olimbed 
baok into the sphere vhioh took off rapidly. 

One of the dootors who attended to them later 
adnitted that he had seen the inoident while 
on a night oall. (N344; Lor. I, 52; Lor.II, 103; 
Lor. lY, 168; Hunanoids, 33) 

526 28 November 1954 

PAliCARITO (VENEZUELA) A group of peasants 
observed a globuZai* objeot land, and fron it 
emerged three very ]inall men. ¥hen the oraft 
was in flight it loft a « ' ^ht trail. 

(Lor. IV, 63) 

527 Early Dooonbor 1954 

GUABARE (VENEZUELA) The dirootor of Harqu- 
isimeto College was ohased by a luminous diso 
as he drove near Guanare. It first appeared like 
the noon, then huge as it approaohed and man¬ 
euvered over the oar. He fired at the objeot 
with a revolver, to no effeot. He stopped the 
oar, in vhioh a lawyer, sherrif and polioeman 
were travelling. All four saw the maohine, 
vhioh flow away leaving a bluish trail. (M345; 
Lor. I, 43; Lor. la, 49) 

528 1 Dooonbor 1954 0430 

MASSOUES (FRANCE) A 39 year old civilian 
saw a very bright oval light illuminating the 


countryside. After some m&nouvers and oscill¬ 
ations in mid-air it landed for a couple of 
minutes less that 3km away, then flew off to the 
east. (M346) 

529 4 December 1954 Night 

CASELLE DI NOGARA (ITALY) For several 

minutes a waiter saw a circular object standing 
in a pasture 50m away. It was blue, with sym- 
metrioal openings, from which a bright red 
light shone. The witness got a rifle and fired 
twice at the very tall figure who came out of 
the turret on the oraft. Immediately a very 
strong wind was felt, and the oraft took off 
amidst a reddish glow. (M348; II Nessagero, 

5th Deo 54) 

530 6 Deoember 1954 1925 hrs 

GAINCHURRIZQUETA nr IRUN (SPAIN) Juan Mar¬ 
tinez Portoles (26) of Renteria was riding his 
bicycle near a place called "Loidi-Berri" when 
he saw a luminous round object losing altitude 
as it oame from the sea on a north-south traj¬ 
ectory. The witness approaohed within 6m of the 
object when it settled on the ground, and 
estimated it was about 3ni long, Im high. It had 
a large headlight surrounded by four fins. The 
witness was very afraid and left, returning 
with his father. They observed that the field 
was compressed, and found footprints about 15om 
long as well as some pieces of metal. (BS; B12; 
Vanguardia 8 Deo 54) 

531 9 Deoember 1954 Evening 

LINHA BEU VISTA (BRASIL) Farmer Olmirio 
da Costa observed a stranger standing near a 
cream coloured "tropical helmet" shaped maohine 
vhioh was surrounded by haze and made a noise 
like a sewing maohine.Another man was looking at 
a fence, and the head and arms of a third were 
visible inside the oraft. The witness dropped 
his hoe, but the stranger smiled, picked it up 
and gave it baok to him, after vhioh they moti¬ 
oned him to stay away, the re-entered the oraft 
which rose to 10m, then flew away rapidly to the 
west. The men were of average height, had broad 
shoulders, long hair snd very white skin and 
slanted eyes. They wore brown coveralls ending 
in shoes without heels. (M349; Lor. I, 46; 

Lor. la, 52; Humanoids, 34; Lor. II, IO6) 


INTCAT NOTES 


¥0 have heard from Jacques Bonabot that a 
number of oases from the 1954 French wave are 
in fact hoaxes, in many oases originating from 
newspaper reporters. The oases listed below by 
their INTCAT number are now believed to be such 
hoaxes. They have been uncovered largely through 
the researches of Nssrs Dubois and Giraud of 
the Cerole OVNI de Nontluoon. 

339* Hoax; 336, Location and witness unknown; 
374, Hoax; 385, Misinterpretation by reporter; 
394, Hoax and press sensationalisation; 415, 
Hoax; 418, Hoax by group of workmen; 425» Hoax; 
428, Hoax. 
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non-reporting of sightings. In the Colorado 
survey sighters who did not report what they 
had seen, moot frequently (40 a) gave as the 
major reason that "it wrs probably something 
normal that just looked funny for one reason 
or another" (Lee, 1968, p.228) 

In contrast to this "critical" approach, 
the reaction that oan populf^rly be called 
"hysterical" starts with the premise that whet 
one is looking at is a UFO, and other dot-iIs 
of the sighting are rationalised to agree with 
this hypothesis; 

I really wanted to see e UFO. I remember 
saying aloud... *This is no natural 
phenomenon. It*s really UFOs, I... made 
an attempt to oommunicate with them. I 
had a flashlight... and signalled... in 
Morse code ... No visible response elicited 
After I came into the house I had an over¬ 
powering drive to sleep ... My dog went 
over between the two trash cans like she 
was frightened to death ... High frequency 
sounds inaudible to us? (Quoted by 
Hartmann, 1968, p.577) 

It is ironic that the sighting in this case may 
have been the Russian satellite Zond IV re¬ 
entering the atmosphere. It is important to 
recognise that a hysterical reaction by itself 
does not imply that a UFO was not in fact seen. 
Many of the UFOs which ere the result of "crit¬ 
ical* sightings get classified as "unknowns", 
but the hysterical reactions could well have 
stimuli that are just as unknown. The reaction 
is as much e property of the observer as of 
the stimulus. 

Interestingly, while "mass-hysteria" is seen 
as an alternative to UFOs being real, the cred¬ 
ibility of a sighting (at least for males) tends 
to be enhanced by signs of extreme emotion. In 
the Exeter, New Hampshire sightings reported in 
Puller (1966), those referring to the credibility 
of the witness's reports repeatedly mentioned 
the extreme degree of fear shown subsequent to 
the sighting as evidence the witness was telling 
the truth. Henoe an hysterical reaction in some¬ 
one who is normally very unlikely to show this 
reaction tends to be interpreted as an indicat¬ 
ion that the person really did see something 
strange. 

One point raised by Hartmann (1968) bears 
discussion here. He notes that many observers 
of what was probably the Zond IV re-entry attrib¬ 
uted to it erroneous traits. He goes on to state 
(correctly) that this event shows that ^e-wit¬ 
ness testimony of celestial events is often 
faulty, and that therefore it cannot be used as 
a reliable indicator of what actually happened. 
This is of course a basic principla of forensic 
p^ohology. He the suggests that since this is 
so, that "it is conceivable and defensible that 
all of the UFO reports could result from mistekes 
illusions, unusual conditions and fabrications" 
(p*589). This is logically correct. 

Continued on Page 16 


THE MONSTER 
AS METAPHOR 

ROGSR 


Many of those interested in UFOs are also 
interested in other branches of fring# know¬ 
ledge, so it is not very surprising that there 
have been many theories, such as those about 
the Bermuda Triangle and Ancient Astronauts, 
that link UFOs with other mysterious phenomena. 
For some years ideas of this nature have been 
circulating regarding UFOs and "mystery anim¬ 
als". At first these ideas were propounded by 
those who believed UFOs were interplanetary 
probes, and took the form of such suggestions 
as that the Bigfoot of the North American 
forests was a robot released from a UFO, or 
that the mysterious puma^like animals reported 
from various parts of England in recent years 
were part of a biological experiment by aliens. 
(In the case of Bigfoot these ideas seem to 
have entered the American popular oonsoiouaness 
sufficiently for them to have formed the basis 
for one episode of the TV series Six Million 
Dollar Man i) The latest development in this 
field, according to press reports, is a claim 
that the Looh Ness Monster is an underwater 
extraterrestrial probe. (An idea which was also 
featured in a TV series a year or so baok, on 
the BBC's Dr ¥ho - Ed.) 

Naively mechanistic as such ideas may be there 
is no denying the existence of an overlap 
between the UFO and the mystery aninals. The 
most obvious similarity is the sooiologioal 
one. The "Nottinghamshire Lion" reports of last 
Slimmer followed a progress identical to mapy 
UFO waves. A sighting by two milk roundsmen of 
a lion, seen at close quarters in an open field, 
was considered sufficiently impressive for the 
press and TV to give it wide publicity and for 
the police to issue firearms, even though no 
lion was reported missing. This original report 
was followed by more dubious claims, including 
suggestions that patches of flattened vegitat- 
ion, which would in other times be claimed as 
UFO landing traces, were places where the lion 
had rested. Finally when an alleged rear view 
sighting of the lion turned out to bo a piece 
of sacking on a branch, the whole affair was 
discredited, even though the original sighting 
remains mysterious. 

The sociological side of one mystery animal is 
examined in The Meaning of the Monster , by 
Roger Grimshaw and Paul Lester, a pamphlet pub¬ 
lished by the Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
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Studies, a group of radical sociologists,(1) 

The role of the scientist and the independent 
researcher are analysed in terms equally 
apolicable to the UFO field. The increasing 
interest in such fringe beliefs by scientists 
is seen as a result of increasing controversy 
about the political role of science, brought 
about by the ecological movement, and protest 
against the involvement of scientists in war 
research. In this climate, when science becomes 
a matter of political controversy and general 
discussion, many scientists no longer maintain 
an attitude of Olympian detachment from the man 
in the street. They do not look down on phenom¬ 
ena largely reported by non-scientists, and 
often reported in the more sensational press, 
but consider them reasonable subjects for 
investigation. The independent researchers, 
or "monster entrepreneurs", as the authors 
describe them, are seen as often strongly in¬ 
dividualistic people seeking a field of study 
in which knowledge is not the possesion of an 
anonymous bureaucracy, but where the frontiers 
of knowledge can be extended by the efforts of 
the individual, (it should be made clear that 
the use of the term entrepreneur merely refers 
to their individuality, and is not intended to 
imply that researchers are "in it for the money") 

One matter that is not explored by the authors 
is the equivical relationship between fringe 
entrepreneurs and the established scientist. 

The entrepreneur is often uncertain whether he 
hopes to solve the mysteries of his ohosen 
field himself, or act as a semi-political 
pressure group to persuade scientists to in¬ 
vestigate the matter in question themselves. 

In the UFO field, this confusion has led to 
suggestions that some researchers have censored 
some of their *high strangeness* data to make 
reports acceptable to the scientists they hope 
to impress. 

Finally the pamphlet examines the mechanisms 
of belief and scepticism. Their conclusion will 
not be new to MUFOB readers; 

We see in the phenomenon of Loch Ness a 
focussing of a belief in some mysterious 
force just beyond human control, teasing 
human comprehension, subject to casual 
and unpredictable sighting. Just as flying 
saucers are a space conquering product of 
e higher technology, always flying beyond 
man's reach, so the creature is felt to be 
a time- conquering product of prehistory 
swimming for the most part beneath man's 
threshold of vision. An image of magical 
power presented by the creature as it 
eludes the grasp of man, the dominant 
animal on the planet, but so powerless 
here. Its simple and harmonious relation¬ 
ship with its environment renders it 
invulnerable and secure... As long as it 
is a mystery it will symbolise freedom 
and security for all that is natural avjri 


will oast doubt on the omnipotence of an 
artificial civilization. 

However, the belief that the monster is a 
'tourist stunt*, or 'silly season story' is 
equally sustained by irrational considerations: 

Indulgent contemplation of the phenomenon 
is countered by hard headed scepticism- a 
particular element of an attitude of mind 
of an urban working class... resistant to 
the claims of the supernatural or super¬ 
normal that would contradict (their) 
realistic, oomraonsensical understanding 
of the world and (their) own urban sur¬ 
vival mechanism... Popular superstition 
on one hand and scepticism on the other 
are by no means mutually exclusive attit¬ 
udes. They often uneasily inhabit the 
same people, since the urban dweller, no 
matter how certain he is of commonsense 
realities that surround him, is still aware 
however dimly and obliquely, that there 
are forces inside, and for that matter out¬ 
side society that lie beyond his control 
or comprehension... Fantasy and sceoticism 
about the monster sustain one another in 
the double bond of deoendence and incomp¬ 
rehension. .. 

Although the authors confine their analysis to 
the Loch Ness Monster, their observations apply 
if anything more strongly, to the reports end 
rumours of abominable snowmen type creatures in 
the USA, An extra dimension is given to these 
reports by the semi-human appear'^nce of these 
creatures. Taken as symbols they can be seen 
as a myth appropriate to modern ecological 
conciousness, a dream of humanity freed from 
the constraints of civilization, once again 
living by instinct,in a natural environment. 

In this they recall other mythic inhabitants 
of the forest, such as the Greek god Pan, whose 
worship was attended by orgiastic ritesi Robin 
Hood, representative of an older, pre-feudal 
England who emerges from his forest to strike 
terror into the hearts of the leaders of 
organised society| and Puck, who in A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream submits those who wander 
into the woods to a night in which their 
sexuality becomes uncontrolled and focussed on 
what they would normally despise, 

A new book, Bigfoot , by Anne Slate and Allan 
Berry (2), contains data that supports this 
analysis by strongly suggesting that rather 
more is involved than a simple hunt for an un¬ 
known animal,. Some items included will be 
familiar to anyone with pn,y knowledge of UFO 
contactee stories, Witnesses encounter Bigfoot 
after being drawn into the forest by impulses 
they are unable to exolain. One witness, sub¬ 
mitted to hypnosis to elicit details of his 
experience, claims, in a trance, to be in tele¬ 
pathic contact with Bigfoot and delivers a 
warning that "we are ruining the planet". 
Another witness when interviewed by researchers 


utters animal-like noises and delivers an 
incoherent prophecy of the doom of America 
before the Bicentennial.(3) 

Wierder still, there are cases in this book 
whioh, if accurately reported, suggest that, 
unlike most Looh Ness Monster reports, the Big¬ 
foot sightings have an apparition-like air to 
them. There are cases where a particular indi¬ 
vidual or family seems to have been singled out 
for attention over a long period. There are 
other cases where the creature seems to have 
vanished after the sighting in circumstances 
where it was hard to imagine any large animal 
vanishing. In one case a witness, after his 
sighting, is visited by a mysterious Man-In- 
Black figure who asks for money for a telephone 
call. When passing over the money, the witness 
is unable to feel his visitor's hand. 

Most striking of all are the cases where the 
Bigfoot witnesses state that even before the 
creature was encountered, the whole forest land¬ 
scape seemed somehow wrong and unsettling, and 
without the normal forest sounds. This detail 
is similar to the experiences of witnesses in 
apparition oases, and has led to the suggestion 
that in these cases the witness is somehow 
hallucinating not merely the apparition, but 
his whole field of vision.(4) 

As always one is faoed with the problem of how 
seriously or literally to take these reports. 

In the authors' forword it must be said that 
they themselves seem for the most part puzzled 
by the odd an inconclusive nature of many of 
their oases. In any event, the fact that suoh 
stories are circulating is eloquent testimony 
that for some people the Bigfoot mystery has 
taken on overtones very far removed from the 
mere hunt for a mystery animal. When we read 
of people propelled by strange impulses to a 
weird, silent part of the forest to meet a 
monster we are surely not in the realm of 
natural history, but in the magic forest of a 
fairy tale inhabited by supernatural beings, 
such as Keats* Belle Dame Sans Meroi ; 

Oh, what oan ail the knights at arms 

So pale and loitering? 

The sedge hath withered from the meads 

And no birds sing. 

If some at least of the Bigfoot sightings 
belong to the realm of apparition, suoh a 
phenomenon would not be unprecedented. The 
ghost-lore of Britain has many examples of 
apparitions such as 'Demon Dogs* and the giant 
shadowy 'Grey Man of Ben MacDhui* in Scotland, 
descriptions of which are strikingly similar 
to some Bigfoot reports,(5) 

In the 1950s when reports of the Himalayan 
Abominable Snowman were appearing in the press 
the dramatist Nigel Kneale wrote a play about 
^n expedition to hunt down the animal. When a 
h-inter closes in on the crorture it turns to 
look at him, and its face is seen to be ident¬ 
ical to liis own. In their very different ways 


the two books reviewed here show that however 
they may be explained,mystery animal reports 
may tell us much about how we perceive reality 
react to it, and transmit it to others, 
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Dear John, 

Thanks for the copies of MUFOB, I found 
them most interesting, A sooiologioal/psyohlo- 
gioal analysis of ufology is essantial, in 
addition to soientifio and other methods, to 
explore the meanings of the subjectiwe and 
personal aspeots of sightings and encounters. 
It would be true to say that a desire for a 
transcendental symphasis with the unknown is 
the motivation for many skywatohers, a wish 
for a ^mpathetio understanding of the foroes 
behind these modem marvels. Whether these 
forces are external or otherwise, by opening 
one's mind willingly to them is to come under 
their influence, for better or for worse. 

Whether one regards then as hostile or 
not I think depends on how muoh one vales the 
exercise of free will that is likely to be 
lost if 'contact is made. 

As you suggest in artioles in MUFOB, 
mysterious phenomena down the centuries have 
assumed forms appropiate to the times, as if 
in accord with human imagination and aspir¬ 
ations. The intangible aura of mystery associ¬ 
ated with them seems impenetrable to formal 
scientific investigation, and if the phenom¬ 
enon is a result of an inAeraction between the 
mind and the world about it, specific explan- 
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atlons would rather lead to a change in the 
phenonenon than a eolution to the ii^ystery. It 
to ae that if the Deohanien behind UFO 
■anifeatatione cam be widely understood, the 
phenoaenon will oeaee ^ its present form * in 
the eaae way that psychoanalysis exorcises 
neuroaea and inhibitions from the minds of 
patients* 

Hsfv to arrire at the truth ia another 
natter* Intellectual speculation indeed produces 
many theoriea, but theories are not truth. An 
altematiTe, eyatical revelation, is too inter¬ 
linked with the phenomenon itself to satisfy 
those who are not visited by it. Truth at the 
aoaent is the particular theory that the 
individual believes in, and only the discovery 
of the fundanental laws of nature, matter, and 
■anifestation oan change this. The truth is 
guarded well, and only the seeker is rewarded. 

Tours sincerely Peter Williams 
East Sheen 
London 3W 14 


Dear John, 

In my review of "The Invisible College" 

I assumed, from the context of the book, that 
the "person who influenced Puharioh", the one 
who turned out to be "Dr Armstrong” in the 
"When Prophecy Failed" oult, was in fact Dr. 
Yined, a person figuring prominently in Uri . 
Subsequent correspondence with Dr. Vallee has 
shown that this impression was mistaken. 

■Dr Armstrong" was in fact Dr.Charles 
l«augheed, another personage featured in the 
opening pages of Uri . My apologies for this 
error. 

Imgards Peter Rogerson, 

Urmston, 

Greater Manchester 


IMOTES, • 

QUOTES AND ^uetnes 

__ y 

An interesting recent manifestation of the 
change in public attitudes to the UFO, is the 
apparently Increasing readiness of political 
figures to show an interest in the phenomenon 
even admit to experience of it. Perhaps the 
first political figure on the international 
stage to make such a public statement was Idi 
Amin of Uganda, when, in 1972, he reported 
seeing a flying object descend and take off 
from Lake Victoria. In view of other state¬ 
ments from the same source, few people took 
this seriously at the time. 

More recently, however. President-elect 
Carter has also admitted seeing a UFO, which 
is all the more interesting when seen in 


relation to his mystical 'revelation'. Now 
comes the following news item, which appeared 
in the London Evening Standard for 3th Oct. 
1976* 

"Grenada's Prime Minister, Eric Gairy 
had UN delegates in New York gasping in amaze¬ 
ment when he delivered a policy speech. For he 
asked why the existence of flying saucers 
remains a secret, appealed for an agency to be 
set up into psychic research and called for 
the acceptrnoe of a "universal God". He ended 
by saying the Lord's Prayer." 


Following last issue's mention of the above- 
average American news-stand magazine Official 
UFO * we hear of conflicts between Editor and 
Publisher, and the mag has now gone through 
three Editors in as many months. Following the 
departure of Bernard O'Connor, Dr Russ Reuger 
took the Editorial chair, to bo rapidly dis¬ 
missed by Publisher Myrom Fass. In a circular 
sent to members of the American UFO community, 
Rueger reports the following immortal exchange: 

"When I resisted pressure and asserted that 
integrity and ethics were being compro¬ 
mised, ho replied with statements like 
'we're an entertainment magazine, so ethics 
are irrelevant.'" 


UFO-INFO * the Belgian UFO journal and French- 
language publisher of INTCAT, is soon to be 
published in two editions. Besides the French 
version, published by Jaques Bonabot, a 
Flemish language edition will be published by 
Rudy de Grooto, JasmiJnstraat 67, B-9000 GENT 
Belgium. Bi-lingual publication of UFO mags 
is an interesting idea, and worthy of support. 
Anyone want to tackle a French edition of 
MUFOB? 

A change of address for that excellent and 
indespensable magazine, Fortean Times , which 
is essential reading for all interested in 
strange phenomena. All correspondence, en¬ 
quiries and subscriptions (£3*00 or ^6.00 for 
one year, six issues) to the Editor, Robert 
Rickard, at PO Box I52, London, NIO lEP. 

The latest issue, number eighteen, gives a 
detailed run-down on the "Nottingham Lion", 
refered to above in Roger Sandell's article. 
Also a remarkable ohronolo^ of the floodtide 
of Forteana that swept our planet in 1976. 

The following item appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph * 4th December: 

The most probable characteristics of radio 
signals which might be broadcast by extra¬ 
terrestrial civilizations, are to be studied 
by the International Telecommunications Union 
in Geneva, it was announced yesterday. The 
Union's decision noted that "many scientists 
believe intelligent life to be common" in our 
galaiy. 
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SHUTTLEWOOD, Arthur. The Flying Saucerers 

-0 (Sphere, 1976. 65 p, paperback) 

' As in his previous books Shuttlewood forstalls 
attempts at serious criticism by adopting a 
ouasi-religious approach to the subject. This 
book is the usual mixture, in his distinctive 
style, of UFO reports and pseudo-soientifio 
and oorstioal speoulations| some of them being 
not so much irrational as totally meaningless* 
For example: "And why have we the unbudging 
attitude that all humanoid life must be carbon 
based? Could it not be that, whereas our 
atoms on Earth are erect, those of our flying 
visitors may run in parallel?" 

It is well worth browsing through this book 
to uncover other such gemsi and connoisseurs 
of Shuttlewoodiana will be glad to see that 
the old master has not lost his gift for 
chapter headings, the present crop includes 
such as "Measuring Ground for Given Stimuli", 
and "Erupted into Crisp, Crimson Birth". 

At all events, this book must be counted an 
improvement on his previous work UFOs : Key to 
the New Age * as it did not actually give your 
reviewer a headache to read it! 

-John Harney 

KEEL, John A. The Eighth Tower (Saturday 

. / Review Press/E P Dutton, 1975- 1^*95) 

^ John A Keel's artistio vision grows darker 
with eaoh new work, becoming almost unbear¬ 
able. Keel here analyses the whole "supers 
spectrum" of contemporary mythology, which he 
sees as an opiate, blinding men's eyes to the 
essential helplessness of the human condition^. 
Faced with this appalling reality, there is a 
restless search for scapegoats, for the enemy 
who got us into this mess. The "Eighth Tower" 
of the title is the ultimate scapegoat. 
Identifiable with anything and everything. 

Keel identifies this "ultimate scapegoat" 
with man's imprisonment by his own cultural 
eyabols - we are always prisoners of our 
dreams, and the only freedom which matters is 
the freedcm to accept our imprisonment. 


For many "UFO researchers", the idea of their 
sacred subject being manipulated ^ an artist 
to make his own, personal, statement about 
the human condition - especially a statement 
as unoompromising and nihilistic as Keel's - 
ia tantamount to blasphemy. Clearly, what 
Liam Hudson calls "the oult of the fact" still 


lias a great sway. Less literally minded 
readers, however, should still find Keel's new 
book something of a disturbing influence. 


-Peter Rogerson 

** John Keel's Mothman Prophecies , noted in 
MUFOB ns2 (Maroh 1976), is now available in 
a British paperback, with the oatoh-penny 
title. Visitors from Space . It is published 
by Panther, at 75p» Recommended. 



ISON, Michael. Fire from Heaven (Bidgevlok 
4 Jaokson, 1976. £5.50) 


Spontaneous human combustion is surely one of 
the more unpleasant Fortean phenomena, and as 
such, has not received much treatment from 
authors before. It is a pity, therefore, that 
Mr Harrison's book on the subject ia so badi 
For a professional, Harrison is an appalling 
writer^ he seems to laok even the most ele^ 
entary notion of how to write in a myatsmatio 
fashion* As far as your reviewer oould 
determine not one case was presented straight 
through, instead Harrieon rambles off into 
various by-ways, at strateglo points in his 
narrative, making the book almost impossible 
to follow. 


And what strange by-wmys they are, that 
Harrison leads us down: Kir lien photography, 
astral bodies, psychokinesis, and even the 
good old Tungus Meteorite gets into the aetl 
The result is an over-priced, oonfused mass, 
whiofa really cannot be recommended* 

-Peter Bogereon 


WEBB, David. 1973 - Year of the Huaanoids, ^ 

1 analysis of the Fall 1973 ITO/Humanoid 
/ wave * (2nd Edition* Centre for UFO Studies 
I 924 Chicago Ave*, Evanston, Illinois, 

60202 .) 

This is the second edition of Dave Webb's 
excellent study, first reviewed in our last 
issue. There have been twenty-six new oases 
added to the catalogue, which is a remarkable 
cross- section of contemporary folklore, if 
nothing else. There are oooupants of all 
shapes and sises, abductions, oontaotees, re¬ 
ports of Bigfoot, and so on* This eampli^ 
illustrates the great complexity of the UFO 
experience. 

One of the recent developments in the etuAy 
of the 1973 wave, has been the moovering of 
several new abduotion reports, mostly brought 
to light by hypnosis, or oeeuring ia drei^ 
like, metaohorio, experienoem* I feel theme 
experienoes are taken eagerly at feo^velue* 

It would be an interesting atu^y if th^ eemld 
be induced experimentaly* 

As with the first edition, thie rewielon is 
strongly reoomnended* 
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Du« to shortage of spaoe in the last NUFOB we 
were unable to print the bibliography to the 
article Visions of the Night . It is given now: 


BAENSNSy Denis. Ghosts & Hauntings . Zeus Press 


MURPHBY, M G. Ghost That Moved to Our House . 
Pete (UK), November 19^7* 

/SCHWARTZ, Berthild. Possible UFO Induoed Temper- 
V ary Paralysis . PSR 17l^* 

/Port Monmouth Landing . PSR 17t3. 
ifoodstook UFO Festival , 1966 . PSR I91I92. 


S CHER, Dan. Beferenoe Book of UFO Sounds . SIGAP PatHw ttfo Landing. PSR 21t3,4. 

9. Disousses the relationship between UFOs ^^T^MAS. H D L. Strange Light Phenomenon Near 
eosomatio erperienoes. ‘'^Banbury. FSR 18?4. 

CLABIO^, Jerome and Coleman, Loren. Unidentified . /HILL, Peter. Three Uninvited Visitors . Letter 


\J 


Vvamer Paperbaok, 1975 
GREBN, Celia and NoCreery, Charles. Apparitions . 
Hamish Hamilton, J975 

GRBBN, Celia. Out of the Body Experienoes . 
Ballantine, 1973. 

KEEL, J A. Strange Creatures from Time and Space 
Fawoett, 1970. See oh. 1^, The Bedroom Invaders, 
for additional examples. 

MoCREEBT, Charles. Peyohioal Phenomena and the 
Physioal World . Ballantine, 1973. 

MoEELLBR, Peter. Imagination and Thinking . Cohn 
and West, 1958. See oh.3 for a good general dis- 
oussion of hjpnogogio experienoes, with examples 
resembling the experience of Miss Z and family. 
MOIBOE, Robert. Journeys out of the Body. Corgi 
1974. Popular description of eosomatio and 
related metaohorlo experienoes. 

HAWCUFPE, D H. Oooult k Supernatural Phenomena . 
Dover, 1959* Inoludes a brief disousslon of 
hjpnogogio experienoes. 

Periedleal artiolest 

BUSS, Eliot. Experienoes of Eliot Bliss . 
Coe-Mos, T.l, tto.2, March 1969 


^ in FSR C«80 Histories 1^, August 1973. 

ADELL, Albert. UFO Enters and Inspeots a Room . 

M FSR 19?2: 

1 1 STHINGFIELD, L H. cinoiyat l Area Has Variety 
\l of Sightings. Skylook 9^f January 1976. _ 

Continued f^on PM« 11 
However, muoh the same thing oan be said 
about a variety of oelestial phenomena. The 
absenoe of oameras has not preoluded people in 
a variety of oultures, from Sumer to the USA, 
from making aoourate astronomioal observations. 
If oivilizetion had disposed of all the eye¬ 
witness reports of oelevtial phenomena on the 
grounds that some reports were Inaoourate, the 
development of modem astronomy would have been 
imioh more slow. Henoe one must oonslder not 
only the fallibility of some eye-witnesses, but 
also the oapability of others. That eye-witness 
testimony is fallible does not mean that it is 
without use. 

To be oontinumd. 
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